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§ 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER 


ADDRESSED  TO 


MONTAGUE  GORE,  Esq.  M.P. 


"Among  the  many  subjects  of  deep 
interest  which  claim  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament, it  may  be  confidently  hoped  that 
an  early  and  due  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  present  state  of  the  Poor  of 
this  Country,  who  are  rapidly  losing  that 
feeling  of  independence  which  once  stimu- 
lated their  exertions  for  their  own  sup- 
port, and  assisted  in  saving  them  from 
that  state  of  degradation  into  which  they 
are  now  sinking. 

They  are  becoming  indifferent  as  to 
the  sources  from  which  they  derive  their 
subsistence,  and  too  commonly  rely  upon 
Parish  Relief,  rather  than  the  produce  of 
their  own  industry.  .  Sullen  discontent,  and 
demoralization  are  the  consequence  of 
this  state  of  feeling,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is 
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one  of  the  reasons  of  the  increase  of 
crime  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for   by  the  increase  of  population. 

It  becomes,  (  therefore,  Jhe  paramount 
duty  of  the  higher  classes  of  this  kingdom 
to  examine  seriously  into  the  causes  of 
these  evils,  and  to  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to.  point  out  such  remedies  as 
may  suggest  themselves  to  the  experience 
of  each  individual. 


w, 


Whence  then  do  they  proceed  ?  It 
seems  evident,  that  they  are  in  great  mea- 
sure caused  by  those  laws  which  were 
originally  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Poor,  and  which,  however  humane  in 
their  object,  are  in  many  respects  mis- 
chievous even  in  principle,  inasmuch  as 
they  induce  men  to  depend  upon  other 
resources  than  their  own  exertions ;  but 
when  the  crowded  state  of  society,  and 
the  wants  of  the  sick  and  aged  are  con- 
sidered, some  system  of  relief  seems 
nevertheless  to  be  required,  if  any  can 
be  found  free  from  the  objections  conse- 
quent on  our  present  system. 
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The  most  objectionable  parts  tiff  these 
Laws  appear  to  be— 

1st.     The  Law  of  Settlement. 

2d.  The  Act  of  36  George  III.,  chap. 
23,  enabling  Overseers  to  relieve  the 
poor  at   their  own  houses. 

3d.  The  Laws  relative  to  Illegitimate 
Children. 

First— It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  root 
from  which  many  of  the  evils  of  the 
Poor  Laws  spring,  is  the  present  law  of 
settlement,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  re- 
strain the  efforts  of  the  industrious  and 
well  disposed,  by  preventing  them  from 
seeking  for  labour  where  they  would  be 
most  likely  to  procure  it.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  the  natural  state  of 
things,  labour,  like  every  other  commodity, 
would  be  found  where  it  is  most  wanted ; 
and  thus  we  should  not  see,  what  now  so 
frequently  occurs,  that  in  one  parish  there 
is  a  great  number  of  surplus  labourers, 
whilst  in  that  adjoining  many  may  be  re- 
quired. Besides  this  principal  evil,  the 
present  law  of  settlement  has  entailed 
upon  the  country  the  monstrous  difficulties 
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and    expences    so    frequently    incurred    by 
the   removal    &c.  of  paupers. 

2d.— The  second  great  evil  appears  to 
be  the  system  of  relieving  the  Poor  at 
their  own  houses,  instead  of  adhering  to 
the  original  plan  of  requiring  them  to 
seek  it  at  work-houses  only.  Any  person 
who  has  examined  into  the  consequences 
of  the  regulations  to  this  effect,  made 
under  the  most  plausible  and  humane  pre- 
tences by  the  statute  above  alluded  to, 
will  see  that  it  has  been  one  great  source 
of  the  present  degraded  state  of  the  Poor, 
and  of  the  increase  of  population,  with- 
out a  proportionate  increase  of  the  means 
of  support. 

3d.— It  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
present  effect  of  that  branch  of  the  Poor 
Laws  which  protects,  supports,  and  en- 
courages the  birth  of  illegitimate  children. 
This  entails  very  serious  expences  on 
parishes  :  partly  because  it  is  often  found 
impracticable  to  oblige  the  imputed  father 
to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  his  child, 
and  chiefly  owing  to  the  indisposition  of 
the  mother,   which    for  a    long  time    pre- 
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vents  her  from  supporting  herself  by  her 
own  exertions.  In  Ireland,  where  cabins 
may  be  found  crowded  by  different  fami- 
lies, exposed  to  every  temptation  which 
would  tend  to  demoralize  the  inmates, 
instances  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  of 
any  single  woman  having  children ;  and 
although  this  has  ever  been  considered  as 
a  trait  in  their  national  character,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  would  long  exist 
if  the  same  license  were  given  as  in  this 
country,  by  the  certain  provision  made  for 
spurious  offspring. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  the  Poor 
Laws  themselves,  but  also  their  adminis- 
tration, which  renders  them  a  curse  to 
those  for  whom  they  were  intended  as 
a  blessing.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  system  has  taken  deep  root  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  is,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  rapidly  spreading  all  over 
the  kingdom,  of  paying  the  working 
classes  partly  only  in  wages,  and  partly 
out  of  the  Poor-rates  (in  money),  instead 
bf  their  receiving  from  their  employers 
adequate  compensation  for  their  labour. 
This  practice  is  most  unjust  in  principle, 
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and  injurious  in  its  consequences  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  the  general 
effect  of  it  is  to  remove  almost  every 
worldly  inducement  to  honesty  and  in- 
dustrv,  since  it  tends  to  put  the  honest 
and  industrious  labourer  into  the  same 
situation  as  the  id^e  and  profligate.  Ano- 
ther, and  in  its  consequences  still  more 
alarming  effect  of  this  system  is,  that  it 
contains  in  itself  a  principle  which  must 
tend  rapidly  to  increase  the  evils  result- 
ing from  it,  as  it  removes  the  natural 
checks  on  population  (which  has  been 
and  is  gaining  ground  upon  the  increase 
of  means  of  support),  and  makes  it  the 
interest  of  young  men  to  marry,  on  a  cal- 
culation that  the  parochial  relief  they  re- 
ceive will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  children,  and  that  they  will  then 
have  the  best  chance  of  being  constantly 
employed  by  the  Parish  Officers,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  wander  about  ,the 
country  to  seek  for  work,  for  want  of 
which,  they  are  frequently  reduced  to 
provide  for  their  subsistence  by  dishonest 
and   illegal  means. 

It  is   no   doubt    a    matter    of    extreme 
difficulty   to   say    what  remedies    shall    be 
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applied  to  these  alarming  evils;  neverthe- 
less, it  will  not  it  is  hoped  be  thought 
presumptuous,  if  I  here  endeavour  to  al- 
lude to  some  of  those  measures  which 
would  tend  to  alleviate  them.  These 
remedies  may  be  classed  under  the  heads 
of  legal  and  moral.  By  the  first,  are 
meant  such  legislative  alterations  as  the 
circumstances  above  mentioned  seem  to  re- 
quire. Under  the  second  head,  I  would 
comprise  all  measures,  whether  legislative 
or  otherwise,  the  direct  object  of  which 
is  to  raise  the  minds  of  the,  Poor  from 
that  state  of  degradation  into  which  they 
are  now  unhappily  sinking. 

First  then,  as  to  Legal  remedies. 

1.  The  difficulties  as  to  the  Law  of  Set- 
tlement are  such  as  to  render  it  almost 
dangerous  to  interfere  with  it.  Great  as  are 
the  evils  above  alluded  to,  it  is  not  easy  to 
judge  how  far  it  may  be  honest  or  safe  to 
venture  at  once  to  render  Settlements  altoge- 
ther open.  Any  measure  of  this  description 
must  of  course  be  entirely  prospective,  ef- 
fecting those  only  who  may  hereafter  be  born.* 

*  No  doubt  much  legal  expence  would  often  be  saved,  if  settle- 
ments  were  gained  by  birth  only ;  but  this  would  it  is  feared  tend  to 
coop  up  the  efforts  of  the  labourer  more  than  the  present  system, 
where  the  different  modes  of  obtaining  settlement  are  classed  under  12 
heads.    This  would  therefore  be  only  adding  to  the  evils  we  wish  to  avert. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  leaving  the  pauper 
to  be  maintained  by  any  parish  in  which 
he  might  become  sick  or  infirm,  but  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  value  of 
land,  as  being  worth  from  20  to  30  years 
purchase,  it  is  probable  that  any  ill  effects 
which  might  arise  from  this  system  would 
pass  off,  or  be  obviated,  before  the  opera- 
tion of  it  became  general,  and  conse- 
quently the  value  of  land  would  not  now, 
or  ever,    be    depressed  by  it. 

But,  some  may  object,  that  as  men 
are  "prone  to  evil,"  all  efforts  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  Poor  in  different 
parishes  might  be  discouraged,  lest  they 
should  act  as  inducements  to  new  set- 
tlers to  take  up  their  abode  in  them,  and 
thus  the  adoption  of  this  method  might 
operate  as  a  premium  for  cruelty.  This, 
however,  would  not  be  the  case  under  a 
healthy  system  of  Poor  Laws,  because  then 
no  man  would  seek  for  Parish  Relief  un- 
less  compelled   by  actual  necessity. 

2.  The  next  alteration  required,  will 
be  to  go  back,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
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permit,  to  the  principles  of  the  old  law  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  system  of  pay- 
ing the  poor  at  their  own  houses,  by  having 
proper  houses  built  or  hired  in  every  parish, 
with  land  allotted  to  them,  fit  for  the  re- 
ception of  paupers  of  every  description,  to 
be  put  under  proper  regulations  ;  and  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  those  who  are  able  to 
work,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  should 
not  remain  idle.     I  know  that  this  proposi- 
tion will  to  many   appear   harsh.     It  does, 
indeed,  at  first  sight  seem  more  humane  to 
relieve   the  Poor,  especially   the   sick  and 
aged,  at  their  own  homes,  where  they   may 
have  their  relations  around  them  to  alleviate 
the  troubles   of  their   situation;  but  when 
it  is  considered,  that  the  effect  of  this  has 
been  to  degrade  almost  the  whole  labouring 
population  into  a  set  of  dependent  paupers, 
and  to  remove  the  distinction  which  ought 
always  to  exist  between  the  man  who  lives 
by  his  own  industry,  and  him   who    seeks 
relief   from    others,    and  to   do  away  with 
that  honourable  feeling  which  distinguishes 
even  the  lower   classes    of    the  Irish  from 
those  in  England,    namely,    the  feeling   of 
the    duty  which    every    child  is  under    to 
support  his  aged  parents,— when,  therefore, 
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these  evils  are  considered,  what  may  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  wanting  in  humanity, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  in  fact  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  labouring  classes. 

It  will  be  proper  also,  if  possible,  to 
provide  against  the  evils  above  alluded  to, 
relating  to  illegitimate  children ;  and  harsh 
as  it  may  be  called  by  some,  it  seems  almost 
necessary  that  these  should  no  longer  be 
entitled   to   parochial  relief. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  paying 
wages  out  of  the  Poor-rates,  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  suggest  that  the  law 
which  now  renders  this  system  illegal, 
should  be  rigidly  acted  up  to,  and  the 
evasion  of  it  prevented. 

The  Act  recently  passed,  giving  the 
power  to  Vestries  to  grant  Labour  Rates, 
if  generally  and  properly  enforced,  might 
be  very  serviceable  in  giving  fair  wages 
to  the  surplus  Labourers  ;  and  perhaps 
the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  6th  clause, 
which  restricts  the  advantages  of  it  from 
extending  to  all  Parishes,  would  render  it 
more    beneficial.      It  seems  desirable,    that 
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a  measure  passed  in  general  vestry,  where 
every  one  has  the  power  of  attending, 
should  be  binding  upon  the  whole  Parish.* 

More  general  satisfaction  has  been  given 
in  those  Parishes,  where  there  has  been  a 
frequent  examination  of  the  Parish  accounts ; 
and  it  would  be  beneficial  if  Overseers  were 
compelled  to  hold  meetings  at  least  once 
in  three  months  for  this  purpose. 

In  justice  to  this  country,  it  seems 
highly  necessary  that  some  modified  system 
of  Poor  Laws  should  be  introduced  into 
Ireland,  which  might  prevent  England  from 
being  deluged  with  Irish  labourers,  by 
which  the  county  rates,  and  consequently 
those  of  the  parishes  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  are  greatly  swelled,  t 

In  venturing  to  suggest  these  remedies, 
it  is  not  presumed  that  they  are  pointed  out 


*  In  some  Parishes  the  Landowners  have  encouraged  their  tenants  to 
employ  men  in  improving  their  land,  by  draining,  &c.  deducting  the  money 
so  expended  from  the  amount  of  their  rent. 

+  The  passing  the  Irish  to  their  own  country  is  an  enormous  burthen, 
falling  especially  on  some  of  the  Western  Counties.  The  cheap  rate  at 
which  they  are  shipped  from  Ireland,  affords  them  every  facility  of  leaving 
it,  and  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  return,  render  it  far  more 
expensive  than  if  a  stated  amount  could  be  fixed  for  their  passage  both  ways  ; 
and  even  if  they  were  sent  in  Government  Steam  Packets  from  London  direct, 
it  might  be  rendered  less  burthensome  to  those  counties  through  which  they 
are  at  present  passed  on  their  route  to  Bristol. 
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with  sufficient  precision  to  be  acted  upon, 
but  they  may  not  however  be  altogether 
useless  to  one  more  competent  to  con- 
sider the  subject. 

But  although  these  legislative  measures 
would,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  remove  some  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  lower  classes 
of  this  country  now  labour,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  aiiy  thing  will  prove  a  com- 
plete remedy,  unless  the  minds  of  the  people 
are  raised  above  the  present  level,  and  they 
are  brought  to  see  and  to  feel  the  misery 
of  depending  on  parish  relief.  We  may  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  by  looking  at 
the  state  of  Ireland,  where  the  people  are 
so  ignorant  and  degraded,  that  some  of  the 
evils  of  which  we  complain  in  England 
are  felt,  although  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce them  here  do  not  exist  there.  In 
Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  that  the 
population  does  not  increase  beyond  the 
means  existing  for  their  support ;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is,  in  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  educated  state   of  that  people. 

It  is  therefore  right,  in  the  next  place, 
to  allude  to  some  of  the  Moral  Remedies. 
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The  principal  of  these  seem   to   be  : 

The  General  Education  of  the  Poor.* 

Allotting  Land  to  the  Labourers  in  small 
portions, t  in  reference  to  which  much 
valuable  information  may  be  obtained  from 
"  The  Labourers'   Friend   Society." 

Friendly  and  Provident  District  Socie- 
ties, under  the  superintendence  of  the 
higher     classes. 

And     lastly,   the   Repeal    of    the    Beer 
Bill,    which  every  person   acquainted  with 
the  poor,    knows  to   have  been   most  pre- 
judicial    to    their     morals.        This     might, 
perhaps,  be  effected,   either  by  opening  the 

*  So  willing  are  the  lower  classes  to  have  their  children  more  civi- 
lized than  themselves,  that  there  are  instances  in  parishes  where  the 
greatest  ignorance  had  prevailed,  of  schools  heing  supported  entirely  hy 
the  weekly  contributions  of  the  parents,  after  they  have  been  once  esta- 
blished on  a  good  footing. 

+  Objections  have  been  raised  by  some  persons  to  the  adoption  of 
this  plan,  as  tending  to  encourage  the  labourer  to  neglect  bis  master's 
work,  and  expend  his  strength  upon  his  own  land  before  he  comes  to  his 
regular  employment,  besides  throwing  temptation  in  his  way  to  steal  his 
master's  seed,  &c.  It  will  be  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  ouly  a 
small  quantity  of  land  has  been  given  (say  half  an  acre  at  most  to  one 
family),  it  encourages  the  labourer's  best  exertions,  which  are  cheerfully 
rendered  in  his  master's  service,  on  whom  the  continuance  of  this  pri- 
vilege generally  depends,  and  whatever  raises  the  independence  and  in- 
telligence of  the  labourer,  will  necessarily  make  him  a  much  more  va- 
luable servant. 
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trade  altogether,  or  preventing  drinking  on 
the  Premises. 

No  time  should,  however,  be  lost  in 
considering  what  means  will  be  most  ef- 
fectual to  check  the  progress  of  abuses 
which  are  so  injurious  and  unjust  to  both 
Landowner  and  Householder,  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  independence,  comfort,  and  too 
often  of  the  morals,  of  the  lower  classes. 


